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MINUTES  OF  THE  PROCEEDINGS  OF  THE  HIGHER 
EDUCATION  DEPARTMENT. 


Wednesday,  July  14tfi,  1909. 

The  Higher  Education  Department  of  the  D.  E.  A.  met  in  the  As- 
sembly Hall  of  Victoria  High  School  on  July  14th  at  2  p.m.  Professor 
A.  E.  Lang,  of  Victoria  College,  Toronto,  President  of  this  Depart- 
ment, was  in  the  chair.  In  the  absence  of  Mr.  W.  Gr.  Anderson,  the 
Secretary,  Mr.  Gr.  G.  Sedgewick,  of  Vancouver  High  School,  was  ap- 
pointed Secretary  pro  tern. 

The  programme  of  the  first  session,  as  carried  out,  included  two  ad- 
dresses— President  Lang's  on  "CoUe</c  and  University"  and  Professor 
W.  S.  Milner's  on  "What  is  Specialisation?" 

After  an  interesting  discussion  by  Dr.  H.  S.  Pritchett,  Professor 
Shortt,  Professor  DeWitt,  Principal  H.  M.  Stramberg  and  others,  the 
session  adjourned. 

Tliurs'day,  July  loth. 

The  second  session  of  the  Higher  Education  Department  met  on  July 
ir>th,  at  2  p.m.,  Mr.  T.  A.  Brough,  of  Vancouver  High  School,  Vice- 
President  of  the  Department,  in  the  chair.  Nominations  for  officers  to 
serve  during  the  ensuing  term  of  the  Association  were  called  for  and 
elections  resulted  as  follows: — 

President — Professor  W.  S.  Milner,  of  University  College,  Toronto. 
Vice-President — Mr.   Lemuel  Eobertson,  of  McGill   University  Col- 
ic-ire.  Vancouver. 

Secretary — Professor  Norman  De  Witt,  of  Victoria  College,  Toronto. 
Professor  De  Witt  then  delivered  an  address  on  "The  Teaching  of 
Latin." 

After  a  very  informal  discussion  concerning  the  effect  of  the  elective 
system  upon  the  study  of  Latin  and  concerning  various  methods  of 
work  and  examination,  the  meeting  adjourned. 
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One  who  has  never  taken  part  in  a  meeting  of  this  sort,  at  what  is 
practically  the  end  of  a  college  year,  may  venture  to  point  out  a  par- 
ticular advantage  which  appears  to  him  to  accrue  from  the  season.  Wo 
are  probably  never  so  free  from  prepossessions  as  now:  our  minds  are 
Open — and  "empty,  and,  when  one  finds  himself  surrounded  by  fellow  - 
workers  in  the  same  plight,  yet  sitting  in  column  conclave,  he  may  be 
forgiven  if  there  recurs  to  his  supposed  mind  the  famous  mot  of  old 
Cato,  who  wondered  how  two  Roman  augurs  could  meet  eacli  other  in 
the  street  without  laughing.  For  here  we  are,  at  the  end  of  well-nigh 
two  milleniums  and  a  half,  in  the  extreme  West,  still  debating  the 
fundamentals  of  our  professional  work.  There  was  no  agreement,  Aris- 
totle complained  in  his  day,  either  upon  the  subjects  of  education,  or 
upon  the  end  in  view — whether  it  should  be  character  or  "culture"  or 
practical  utility.  Are  we  any  nearer  agreement  to-day  ? 

jSTow  the  work-a-day  world  can  understand  debates  as  to  method,  but 
it  may  well  ask  in  perplexity,  how  men  can  give  their  livus  to  a  com- 
mon work,  when  they  appear  to  differ  toto  coelo  in  first  principles. 

A  little  reflection  will  convince  us  that  we  cannot  wholly  defend  our 
case  by  pleading  the  enormous  increase  of  knowledge.  'This  only  in- 
tensifies our  perplexities.  It  in  on  fundamentals  that  we  part  company. 
I  wrote  these  words  while  a  medic:il  rongivs*  was  in  session,  and  I  be- 
gan to  reflect  upon  the  very  lively  divergencies  of  theory  there  ex- 
hihited — diligently  improved  of  course  by  the  newspapers.  I  recollected 
also  the  occasional  opinion  of  judges  as  to  the  worthlessness  of  expert 
medical  evidence  in  court,  where,  if  ever,  learning  is  humiliated,  and 
I  aisked  myself  if,  after  all,  our  own  craft  presents  a  more  edifying 
spectacle  to  the  unbeliever.  The  wrangling  of  the  theologians  over  the 
great  educational  difficulty  in  England  might  have  furnished  the  same 
opportunity  for  moralising,  but  the  medical  gathering  was  quite  suf- 
ficient. 

Now,  it  might  be  urged  that  the  defence  of  physicians,  theologians 
and  teachers  alike  is  that  their  differences  in  theory  do  not  really  de- 
scend into  their  practice,that  after  all  more  and  more  people  are  healed  in 
body  and  soul,  and  that  education  spreads  in  ever-widening  circles. 
Moreover  all  three  professions,  it  may  well  be  added,  work  upon  a 
problem  in  which  there  is  no  finality — life  itself.  How  much  more  de- 
corus  are  the  "dusty  purlieus  of  the  law."  How  far  ap-irt  are  artists 
when  they  attempt  to  define  their  ideals. 

We  are  justified  in  taking  as  much  comfort  as  we  may  from  these 
reflections,  but  I  have  chosen  a  subject  which  shows  how  inadequate  a 
defence  they  furnish  in  our  special  field.  Ts  there  one  of  us  who  does 
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denied  it  when  we  consider  its  apparent  products.  I  have  been  reading 
over  once  more  the  life  of  David  Livingstone,  and  again  and  again  I 
find  myself  asking,  what  sort  of  education  was  it  that  produced  this 
marvellous  union  of  the  statesman,  the  scientific  worker  and  the  stu- 
dent of  language  and  literature,  combined  with  a  holy  enthusiasm,  cath- 
olicity and  courage  such  as  we  shall  find  only  in  St.  Paul.  Each  one  of 
us  has  his  own  outstanding  examples  of  the  sort  of  man  produced  by 
this  type  of  training.  But  is  not  most  reasoning  upon  these  lines  vitiat- 
ed by  an  illusion  which  runs  through  the  whole  of  educational  criti- 
cism ?  We  forget,  for  example,  what  the  shorter  catechism,  and  genera- 
tions of  theological  debate  did  for  Scottish  development  When  will 
the  public  and  the  profession  alike  come  to  any  vivid  realisation  of  the 
truth  that  education  is  not  complete  with  the  university,  but  belongs  to 
the  serious  business  of  life?  Still  there  is  a  solid  bottom  to  this  ancient 
discipline.  It  lias  its  foundations  in  the  foundation  of  civilisation  itself, 
which  is  ultimately  based  in  all  its  intellectual  achievements  upon  lan- 
guage and  the  art  of  measurement.  If,  when  all  is  said,  a  doubt  still 
remains  as  to  whether  it  produces  the  man  of  our  search,  we  must  face 
it.  What,  once  more,  are  the  elements  of  this  type  of  education?  Latin, 
mathematics  with  some  science  and  philosophy,  considered  as  discipline. 
By  multiplying  languages  and  scientific  subjects  and  making  many  ad- 
ditions we  may  enrich  it  or  bedevil  it,  as  the  case  may  be ;  we  may  ob- 
scure it,  weaken  it,  render  it  almost  futile,  but  we  do  not  destroy  the 
theory  of  it,  until  we  make  a  certain  assumption  which  could  not  have 
been  made  until  the  age  in  which  we  live  and  which  we  shall  presently 
examine. 

Then  there  is  the  ideal  which  in  the  outward  form  it  assumes  gives 
the  university  to  which  I  belong  what  is  perhaps  a  unique  position  on 
this  continent.  It  is  an  ideal  which  we  may  observe  quickly  taking  root 
in  the  universities  of  the  Fnited  States,  in  the  "group'"  system  at  Chi- 
cago and  elsewhere,  and  in  the  "honour  course"  in  classics  which  thev 
are  instituting  at  Princeton.  We  certainly  did  not  originate  the  idea  at 
Toronto,  neither  did  we  consciously  borrow  it,  but  we  have  come  to  a 
reasoned  belief  in  our  practice  as  a  theory,  and  there  is  no  educational 
principle  to  which  we  hold  with  such  tenacity.  Of  course  it  is  simply 
our  English  inheritance  and  we  have  developed  our  scheme  of  studies 
with  no  consciousness  of  this,  for  any  critics  which  the  ideal  has  among 
us  would  take  heart  if  thev  were  aware  that  Oxford  is  its  great  expon- 
ent. No  doubt  it  developed  with  us  in  some  sueh  fashion  as  this :  Our 
founders  brought  with  them  the  "honour  schools"  of  classics  and  mathe- 
matics, the  former  in  a  rather  barren  form,  the  latter  from  Cambridge. 
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simple  incident  as  a  debate  in  which  lie  was  perhaps  forced  to 
jet,  or  to  a  current  topic  which  keenly  roused  him,  or  to  some  book 
which  casually  fell  into  his  hands.  For  the  first  time  he  came  upon 
a  subject  which  held  and  presently  dominated  him.  As  he  forced  his 
way  along,  the  subject  began  to  ramify  in  various  directions,  and  also 
to  lead  on  to  higher  and  higher  issues,  until  eventually  he  found 
himself  provided  with  an  articulated  life  work,  a  great  end  with 
many  subsidiary  pursuits.  The  greatness  of  the  end  lay  in  the  fact  that 
more  and  more  he  came  to  see,  that  tlve  further  it  was  pursued,  the 
more  clearly  it  was  seen  to  be  knit  up  with  the  meaning  of  life  it- 
self, the  ultimate,  the  scheme  of  things,  and  the  subsidiary  studies  gath- 
ered interest  because  their  value  was  perceived. 

Let  us  suppose  that  the  awakening  moment  arrived  in  time,  and 
that  the  man  had  two  years  or  more  of  university  lil'e  before  him. 
He  could  hardly  leave  his  university  without  some  feeling  that  he  had 
received  a  liberal  education,  without  a  definite  sense  of  growth  and 
power.  Nor  could  he  fail  to  leave  this  impression  with  others.  But 
supposing  that  untoward  circumstances  had  prevented  his  receiving  a 
college  training  and  thrown  him  out  into  active  life,  yet  without  stif- 
ling the  first  impulse,  and  that  he  had  continued  to  work  on.  We 
all  know  one  or  more  such  men.  How  would  the  two  types  of  men  com- 
pare with  each  other  after  the  lapse  of  years?  The  latter  man  will  of- 
ten seem  to  the  former  to  be  the  stronger;  but  he  will  seldom  think  so 
himself.  He  regrets — we,  who  know  university  work  from  the  inside,  of- 
ten wonder  why- — his  lack  of  a  college  training.  N"ow  why?  I  venture 
to  say  that  what  he  regrets,  though  he  may  not  be  able  to  express  it 
himself,  is  in  thfe  final  analysis  the  lack  of  a  certain  body  of  know- 
ledge. His  acquisitions  are  much  more  than  information  ;  he  has  that 
sense  of  the  whole,  which  constituted  the  vitalising  moment  in  the  pro- 
F  have  sketched,  but  he  is  conscious  that  there  are  gaps  in  his 
knowledge,  and  that  he  does  not  find  his  way  about  as  readily  as  the 
other  man,  and  he  believes  that  this  is  what  a  university  training 
would  have  done  for  him.  Surely  this  is  what  the  university  should 
have  done  for  him.  But  whether  it  does  this  as  rule,  or  can  do  it.  is 
the  very  thing  we  are  really  considering. 

But  we  are  still  casting  about  us  for  the  essence  of  this  second  ideal 
— Oxford  ideal  if  you  like,  for  I  personally  believe  that  it  wa-  there 
embodied  for  the  first  time  in  a  great  seat  of  learning.  I  think  that 
we  can  study  it  at  its  birth. 

You  will  remember  that  Gladstone  once  explained  his  work  in  the 
worl'l,  or  himself,  shall  T  say,  to  himself,  as  the  product  of  a  lifelong 
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than  a  century  old.  But  ideas  do  not  steadily  maintain  their  first  vi- 
tality. The  impulse  ebbs  and  flows.  The  men  of  one  generation  may 
not  see  its  force  from  within  as  well  as  others  from  the  outside.  If 
her  lovers  experience  an  uneasiness  lest  Oxford,  in  dread  of  "clinging 
to  some  ancient  saw,''  go  near  to  being  "mastered  by  some  modern 
term/7  they  can  only  trust  to  the  ancient  sobriety  of  the  English  peo- 
ple. 

Sucli  a  system  as  this  seems  then  to  s:iy.  let  us  fix  the  great  natural  di- 
visions of  knowledge  and  array  our  students  correspondingly  for  work 
in  the  several  departments  as  independent  "schools."  Let  the  field 
be  only  great  enough  and  we  need  not  fear  the  final  result,  the  under- 
lying unity  of  knowledge 'will  work  effectually  apart  from  the  teacher. 
But  if  we  would  penetrate  to  the  inner  ideal,  which,  as  T  think,  gave  birth 
to  the  system  we  must  study  it  before  analogy  began  to  work  and  for- 
mal organisation  produced  the  inevitable  result  of  a  certain  loss  of  vi- 
tality. That  is,  we  must  study  it  in  its  first  home,  and  in  the  older 
schools  of  "greats"  and  history.  These  schools  appear  to  stake  every- 
thing upon  a  century  or  two  of  history  or  a  few  architectonic  books, 
upon  the  English  Reformation,  say,  <>r  the  Fall  of  the  Roman  < 
or  the  Ethics  or  Politics  of  Aristotle,  or  Plato's  Republic,  or  Hobbes  or 
Kant.  Closer  examination  disclose*-  that  this  is  really  the  culmination 
of  a  training  which  in  the  case  of  "greats"  runs  back  into  early  boy- 
hood. Even  so  a  venture  is  made  which  has  never  ceased  to  be  crit- 
icised. A  central  subject  or  body  of  thought  is  allowed  to  dominate 
the  whole  process,  to  expand  as  it  will.  Subsidiary  studies  are  taken 
up  only  as  they  are  manifestly  necessary  to  the  main  subject  or  to 
the  student's  particular  case.  In  my  own  university,  as  I  have  said,  the 
animating  idea  is  not  so  vigorous.  Ancillary  studies  are  apt  to  be 
t,  ken  from  the  "pass  course"  and  stuck  on  like  burrs.  The  student  con- 
siders these  subjects  as  hurdles  set  up  in  the  course  by  some  myster- 
ious Providence.  He  seldom  sees  their  value  and  often  they  have  no 
meaning  as  far  as  his  work  is  concerned.  This  is  the  vice  of  the  pass 
system  wherever  it  is  found. 

Now,  if  this  seems  a  great  hazard,  I  should  like  to  enquire  at  this 
point  whether,  after  all,  it  is  not  the  way  in  which  most  of  the  great 
work  of  the  world  has  been  achieved.  The  method  follows  the  line  of 
immediate  interest,  but  controls  the  development.  One  and  all  the  great 
workers  have  obeyed  an  imperious  instinct,  or  succumbed  to  a  great  and 
sudden  impulse,  or  seized  an  opportunity  for  creative  energy.  As  the 
meaning  of  their  work  slowly  unfolded  itself  it  called  for  manifold 
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this  in  a  vivid  form,  nothing  can  be  more  certain  than  that  a  mo- 
mentous reorganisation  of  our  social  order  is  silently  in  process.  I  sub- 
mit that  it  is  inconceivable  tnat  any  man  or  woman  has  received  a  high- 
er intellectual  development  in  the  true  sense  of  the  word,  who  does 
not  perceive  this,  who  does  not  concern  himself  with  it,  whatever  his 
particular  niche  in  the  body  politic,  who  does  not  approach  it  with 
that  nobility  of  temper  which  should  be  the  supreme  flower  of  a  univer- 
sity training,  and  whose  knowledge  is  not  deeply  based  in  the  past.  I 
say  "concern  himself  with  it,"  for  the  actual  work  of  reconstruction  may 
be  none  of  his  business — this  requires  special  equipment.  But  life  is 
a  solid  whole,  and  he  must  have  the  synoptic  vision  which  makes  him 
free  of  the  human  household.  Nothing  short  of  this  is  true  higher  edu- 
cation of  the  intellect.  He  may  indeed  have  all  this  and  yet  be  without 
hope  or  conviction.  That  is  saying  only  what  the  society  that  main- 
tains our  universities  will  more  and  more  insistently  say;  that  higher 
education  is  more  than  a  training  of  the  intellect,  while  yet  it  will 
allow,  in  the  greater  interests  of  the  social  order,  that  absolute  free- 
dom in  the  search  for  truth  in  every  field  of  enquiry,  which  will  per- 
mit a  man  to  go  to  perdition  if  he  will. 

It  follows,  then,  that  with  our  second  ideal  we  must  include  the  sub- 
ject of  study.  Does  it  lie  in  the  main  march  of  human  progress?  Has 
it  significance?  Can  it  be  related  to  the  present  or  future?  Will  it 
lead  a  man  out  into  the  open  before  he  leaves  the  undergraduate  course? 
These  aiv  the  criteria.  The  subject  must  be  greater  than  the  man, 
but  not  so  great  that  he  will  be  lost  on  the  way.  The  genius  of  his 
training  may  lie  in  a  great  process  of  unification  or  the  reverse  process 
of  development  from  a  core  of  knowledge  which  commands  his  in- 
terest. In  some  departments  the  former  may  conceivably  be  the  better 
method.  The  latter,  I  have  been  maintaining,  contains  the  great  se- 
cret of  power.  Let  us  not  be  afraid  of  the  limited  size  of  the  subject 
if  we  are  only  sure  of  its  content. 

But  some  one  will  put  a  violent  case.  Let  us  suppose,  he  says,  that 
the  invitation  comes  from  some  village  club  to  send  down  a  man  from 
the  university  to  organise  for  study  a  little  group  of  simple  folk  who 
have  become  interested,  let  us  say,  in  the  referendum  or  Japanese  im- 
migration. We  realise  where  an  able  man  might  in  the  course  of  years 
carry  them.  Would  you  dignify  this,  he  says,  by  the  name  of  univer- 
sity training?  I  reply,  may  the  phenomenon  spread.  This  is  true  uni- 
versity extension,  and  it  is  university  training  of  the  most  powerful 
sort.  But  it  is  not  necessarily  higher  education.  For  the  question  is, 
do  they  arrive?  That  is  of  course  a  matter  of  time.  Ideally  they  mav. 
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ucation  of  the  American  type,  for  it  is  only  hopeless  bigotry  to  fail  to 
recognise  the  genuine  culture  which  we  everywhere  observe  in  so  many 
,of  their  academic  workers,  to  go  no  further.  We  cannot  indict  a  nation. 
So  far  as  it  has  an  observable  organised  source  it  comes  from  many 
small  colleges  outside  "the  trust,"  subsequently  enlarged  by  life,  but  also 
from  the  graduate  schools,  as  an  accidental  by-product  depending  upon 
the  nature  of  the  subject,  or  accruing  by  a  process  of  osmosis  from  the 
general  atmosphere  of  this  great  activity. 

I  have  no  desire  to  question  the  excellence  and  power  of  these  grad- 
uate schools,  nor  to  belittle  their  spirit.  There  is  something  noble  and 
infectious  in  the  enthusiasm  of  any  company  of  such  workers.  The} 
have  a  secret  which  all  universities  need  if  they  are  to  live.  It  is  a 
high  passion,  that  earnest  striving  to  advance  actual  knowledge.  If  it 
is  threaded  by  personal  ambitions  and  animosities,  if  it  is  at  times  mere 
hopeless  accumulation  or  fantastic  theorising,  what  system  has  not  feet 
Df  clay?  But  it  is  not  higher  education,  it  is  simply  one  of  the  world's 
great  activities,  for  the  main  routine  of  which  higher  education  is  not 
necessary,  but  which  cannot  attain  its  goal  without  it. 

Now  if  words  have  any  definite  meaning  this  is  specialisation,  and  it 
is  the  essential  characteristic  of  American  university  training  as  a 
whole — as  of  American  life  in  general.  The  graduate  student  simply 
does  voluntarily  and  with  a  man's  judgment  and  power  the  sort  of  thing 
which  as  an  undergraduate  he  was  asked  to  do  at  random.  He  works 
nobly  now  upon  an  isolated  fragment,  he  then  did  compulsory  labor  on 
a  few  subjects.  He  has  now  a  high  ambition,  his  vision  then  seldom  ex- 
tended beyond  the  campus.  How  then  was  this  man  saved  for  the  work 
he  is  doing?  Well,  as  an  undergraduate,  his  instructors  had  received 
his  present  training.  They  were  men  of  various  parts.  They  "offered" 
special  courses,  disconnected  fragments  generally  of  a  whole  in  which 
they  happened  to  be  working  and  often  winning  just  distinction.  One 
of  these  attracted  him,  not  seldom  by  its  rarity,  as  a  collector  is  at- 
tracted by  a  curio,  or  it  was  commended  to  him  by  some  fine  human 
strain  in  the  instructor.  He  elected  it,  and  was  caught.  It  is  a  vicious 
circle  throughout  the  whole  line  of  the  general  intellectual  activity  of 
their  higher  seats  of  learning. 

It  is  not  thus  that  you  will  furnish  a  land  with  higher  education. 
You  will  produce,  from  time  to  time,  fine  workers  in  science  and  econ- 
omics, great  philologists,  archaeologists  and  the  like,  you  will  foster 
respect  for  knowledge  for  its  own  sake,  and  you  will  make  your  con- 
tribution to  the  splendid  scientific  process  of  our  age,  which  knows  no 
circumscription  and  as  it  revises  old  verdicts  and  pushes  out  into  the 
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would,  do  any  one  of  the  three  completely — the  methods  will  inter- 
penetrate each  other.  But  it  matters  much  which  way  we  turn  our 
faces,  toward  training  to  be  cast  aside  when  complete,  toward  some 
grasp  of  the  permanent  and  universal,  or  toward  the  work  of  research. 

Now  let  us  look  at  these  ideals  in  the  light  of  certain  great  educa- 
tional  difficulties,   for  we   cannot  study  them   apart  from   actual  con-  " 
ditions.     The  whole  theory  of  higher  education  is  dominated  by  two 
great  practical  difficulties. 

First,  the  very  idea  of  liberal  or  higher  education  is  disappearing 
in  the  spread  of  knowledge.  Only  consider  the  tremendous  loss  of  . 
energy  in  a  modern  university !  How  can  the  workers  in  a  common  en- 
terprise  really  discharge  their  function  unless  they  understand  each  \ 
other?  It  is  true  that  the  really  great  men  in  all  fields  of  knowledge j 
are  nearer  to  each  other  than  we  suppose.  But  universities  .are- ..not/ 
manned  by  really  great  men.  Poor  rivalries,  .vehement  littleness,  the ' 
bigotry  which  places  the  subject  before  the  end,  we  shall  always  have 
with  us.  But  is  it  folly  to  hope  for  a  retent  at  some  future  not  too 
remote,  of  intellectual  understanding?.  What  hopeless  stretches  sever'' 
most  of  the  workers  in  any  great  un^aqsity.  This  cannot  go  on  in- 
definitely without  extinguishing  higher  education.  The  only  solution 
is  the  return  of  some  sort  of  common  culture,  and  this-X.kold  that 
higher  education,  if  we  sound  it  deeply  enough,  will,  in  the  end,  be 
found  to  be.  If  I  am  any  judge  of  educational  opinion  in  the  United 
States  the  graduate  schools  are  on  the  eve  of  profound  change.  This 
change  will  have  gone  on  long  before  Western  common  sense  will  grapple 
with  the  problem.  But  the  first  duty  of  university  workers  the  con- 
tinent over  is  to  begin  on  open-minded  and  generous  criticism  of 
values.  Let  us  not  be  afraid  of  simplification.  The  fundamental  sub- 
jects are  really  few.  Are  we  not  being  told  on  great  authority  that 
the  "essentials"  are  to  bo  found  in  books,  and  that  they  may  be  com- 
pressed within  the  space  of  sixty  inches?  And  do  we  not  in  our  hearts 
believe  this?  This  is  no  complacent  counsel  of  self-immolation.  We 
shall  all  survive.  At  some  risk  of  prejudicing  the  argument,  I  find  no 
better  illustiation  of  the  working  out  of  such  a  doctrine  of  liberal 
education  than  this.  An  Oxford  tutor  in  "greats"  will  sometimes  be 
found  lecturing  or  tutoring  either  at  the  same  time  or  within  a  short 
period,  in  modern  history,  a  great  classical  book  or  economics.  It  would 
!)<•  foolish  to  suppose  that  this  is  the  highest  teaching  which  the  student 
should  at  any  time  receive,  but  we  are  equally  wide  of  the  mark  if  we 
do  not  feel  the  enormous  addition  in  power  that  a  very  moderate  ap- 
plication of  this  principle  would  imply  in  the  work  of  higher  education 
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This  brings  us  to  the  other  great  difficulty  of  our  universities,  the 
character  of  the  student  body.  A  certain  preparation  is  necessary  if 
the  result  is  to  be  achieved  within  the  college  course.  Now,  is  it  pos- 
sible? It  is  well  to  face  the  truth,  that  you  will  have  thriving  univer- 
sities in  this  land  of  promise  long  years  before  you  will  have  higher 
education,  and  that  you  will  never  have  it  after  the  prevailing  American 
type  of  undergraduate  instruction.  The  truth  is  that  higher  education 
and  the  "pass-man'7  are  mutually  exclusive  conceptions.  It  may  be 
that  the  key  to  the  problem  is  the  steady  elevation  of  the  standard  of 
entrance.  In  the  universities  whose  work  I  have  been  following  in  the 
main  there  is  no  more  striking  anomaly  than  the  attainments  of  the 
men  as  they  enter.  They  differ  not  as  strong  and  weak,  but  by  the 
width  of  a  civilisation.  But  I  am  not  sanguine  that  any  raising  o* 
standards  will  ever  produce  a  homogenous  student-body.  And  yet  it 
is  observable  that  both  in  Oxford  and  Toronto  the  percentage  of  "honour 
men"  is  steadily  rising.  In  Oxford  it  has  multiplied  ten  times  in  the 
last  generation.  Twenty  years  ago  a  well-remembered  professor  in 
Williams  College  was  explaining  to  me  one  night,  in  the  house  where 
Increase  Mather  once  lived,  the  hardness  of  his  lot.  The  only  hope,  he 
said,  lay  in  the  extinction  of  "the  Poll."  I  did  not  understand  him 
then  as  I  do  now.  Probably  we  all  believe  that,  however  hard  we  labor 
to  extinguish  the  pass-man,  some  sort  of  man  corresponding  to  him  will 
still  remain.  What  shall  we  do  with  him?  We  are  so  wonderfully 
constructed  that  we  can  refuse  ever  to  think  of  very  disagreeable  things, 
such  as  death,  say,  or  spelling  reformers.  Has  any  one  of  us  ever  dared 
to  think  of  what  would  happen  if  we  really  exacted  anything  like  the 
knowledge  which  we  profess  to  demand  from  the  pass-man  ?  The  truth 
is  that  we  cannot  press  the  education  of  discipline  beyond  a  certain  point. 
A  certain  strenuous  conscious  energy  is  well,  but  to  apply  the  principle 
rigidly  is  as  if  we  were  asked  to  perform  each  physical  movement  for 
the  next  few  hours  with  conscious  reflection. 

Xow  it  is  well  worth  while  considering  whether  we  cannot  apply  the 
second  ideal  to  his  education.  In  Toronto,  under  the  prompting  of 
President  Falconer,  we  shall  presently  have  such  a  system  working.  Our 
"pass-man"  will,  at  the  close  of  two  years,  choose  his  subject  and  work 
rt  it  after  the  fashion  of  the  "honour-man."  The  subjects  are  limited 
in  number  and,  dependent  upon  his  choice — for  the  choice  matters — he 
will  receive  an  education.  We  do  not  deceive  ourselves  by  believing  that 
the  result  will  be  higher  education.  Let  us  hope  that  it  will  be  President 
Eliot's  "essentials." 

But  I  am  reminded  of  a  remark  dropped  many  years  ago  in  the 
smoking-room  of  a  small  Atlantic  steamer,  where  we  were  pretty  much 


of  a  fan i 

ion  tui'ii- 
•  1   the   nu 

1  inhibition  candidate.     II*'  was  made  the 

butt  of  much  merrim-  gentleman  sud- 

denly put  down  1.  MS  forward,  announced  his  hope  that 

prohibition  would  Look  in-.  <'d  him,  at?  mildly 

could,  whether  on  per  prospect. 

-Wall,  a,    I    lunv  .-jith    in    I 

are  a   <:i  ile,  and  I  reckon 

•  hibition  •  icy  will   invent  something  just   i 


DISCUSSION.     (Reporter's  Summary.) 


Dr.    II.    S.    Pritchctf,    President    of    the    Carnegie    Foundation. 
Vor  briefly   to   the   addresses   just   delivered.      He   argued    that 

:i  higher  education  was  at  present  unsatisfactory.     It  lacked  the 
thor<  which   marked  the  product  of  the  Cerman  gymnasia  and 

the    social    charm    which    distinguished    the    irreat    Kn^lish    schools    and 
uni\-  This   inadequacy  would    result  either  in   the  c\l  injjuishing 

or  in  a  relnrn  to  a    form  of  it   simpler  than  the  existent 
watching  with   interest  the  growth  of  the  new  univer 

of  the  West,  and   trusted  that  they  would  avoid   the  errors  of  tiie  o!d«'r 
'  ntions   to  the  ejist    and    south. 

I'rofe-sor  Adam    Shortt.  Chairman   of  the  Civil    Service  Cnmm 

'.i.  Canada,  pointed  out  that  a  settled  university  system  \va 
for  a   decadent    people.     Tin-re   was  no   finality   in   the   matter,  the  real 
make  th.    moel  of  Driven  ]iotentialit^ 


an   infinity  of  drman. 

the  work  of  artists  differed  as  widely  as  their  pe: 
•  men  dill''  i  university.     One 

trom  iat   many  people  at  present  made  an  in.-.  or  a  per- 

•:;ind  of  hiirlier  education.      Some,  tb-  'ii."  were  CO] 

'•oni  the  back-door  of  the  university.     Others,  the 
men    utterly    lacking     in     riehness   ;md    variety,   A\ 

^nt  k«-r  had  heard  of  business  men  who  had   to 

nue    in    their   business   or   die,    for   thev    knew    th- 
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alternative  for  them;  the  specialist  differed  from  the  business  man  only 
in  that  he  was  not  conscious  of  his  lack.  The  truly  educated  man,  the 
man  of  liberal  education,  had  outlook  and  range.  There  were  too  many 
men  absorbingly  interested  in  their  business  or  "specialty." 

The  salvation  of  both  the  university  and  the  country  lay  in  the  uplift 
of  secondary  education.  The  fatal  defect  of  the  High  Schools,  at  pres- 
ent, was  lack  of  accuracy  in  fundamentals.  Slipshod  English,  for  ex- 
ample, was  almost  atmospheric.  The  main  duty  of  the  secondary  school 
was  to  teach  thoroughness  and  concentration.  The  work  of  the  univer- 
sity was  to  give  variety  and  outlook. 

The  methods  by  which  these  ends  were  to  be  obtained  by  education 
must  always  differ.  Some  people  were  educated  by  books;  others  re- 
quired the  vital  contact  of  the  teacher. 

In  conclusion,  Prof.  Shortt  repeated  his  assertion  that  there  was  no 
satisfactory  solution  of  the  unversity  problem.  On  the  contrary,  people 
must  be  kept  stirred  up  with  interest  in  the  matter,  by  such  means  as 
Professor  Milner's  paper.  The  university  problem  was  to  secure,  not 
finality,  but  an  infinite  variety  of  use. 

Professor  Norman  De  Witt,  of  Victoria  College,  Toronto,  spoke  in 
defence  of  the  American  college.  Many  of  its  defects,  he  said,  had 
been  due  to  the  influence  of  the  uneducated  successful  man;  but  these 
faults  were  being  corrected.  He  defined  liberal  education  as  instruction 
to  use  the  hours  of  leisure;  for  in  this  a  man  reveals  himself  as  he  really 
is. 

Principal  H.  M.  Stramberg,  of  New  Westminster  High  School,  de- 
fined liberal  education  as  a  habit  resting  on  power  developed.  By  virtue 
of  his  education  an  educated  man  does  everything  in  the  best  way. 


THE  TEACHING  OF  LATIN  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES. 


By  NORMAN  W.  DEWiTT,  Professor  of  Latin,  Victoria  College, 
Toronto,  Ont. 

Far  he  it  from  me  to  pose  as  one  of  the  wise  men  from  the  East.  I 
have-  conn1  West  in  all  humility,  not  to  instruct  but  to  be  instructed, 
not  to  impart  wisdom,  but  to  get  it.  I  have  come  to  see  the  prairies, 
the  Hockv  Mountains  and  the  Pacific  Ocean  and  to  enjoy  the  hospitality 
and  kindness  of  the  province  and  the  people  who  have  so  generously 


,-ided  for  our  entertainment  and   are  spending  si 

may  noi  mge  while  among  them.     It'  T  read  .-g  to 

be  forgiven.    I  did  not  come  to  read  the  j>aper,  but  am  reading  '• 

lor   which   my    name    is    annout  ing    of 

loquacious  of  men  could  <]. 
hut  T  shall  not  avail  myself  of  it-  license  to  i  i  extent,     \\T 

anyone  ho\v  to  teach   Latin. 

1   purpose  only  to  tell  you  how  it  I  :  aught   and   is  being  taught 

in  i  Men  under  m  lion  dur- 

ice  of  slight!;  and   in    five     different 

part  of  my  ])lan  dicate  the  influences  that  have 

-i'udy  and  teaching  of  Latin  and  to  suggest  the  da' 
and  henefits  of  i! 

Why  J  think  it  worth  while  to  do  this  might  he  made  a  long 
but  it  will  he  sufficient  for  the  pn  lion 

that  we  have  much  to  learn  as  we  have  much  to  fear  from  <>;ir  Am<" 

•ibors  and  douhtless  as  much,  if  not  more,  to  learn  from  tl 
from  our  kin  a.     I  feel  sure  that  row  in  fan  ad 

shall  become  more  and  more  like  the  live  under  similar 

•md    industrial   conditions,  and    it  therefore  b 

to  he  always  informed  on  what  they  are  doing  against,  the  day  when  we 
shall   have  1«   decide  whether  we  should   prefer  to  do  what  tl 

thing  different.     In  this  connection  it  is  timely  to  recall  the  a< 
their  great   millionaire-  who   proposed    two  rid-- 

•  nderst.and    voiir   own    b  thorough!  :.    under- 

ur  neigh-  .  -ially  if  H  same 

•:ir  own. 

The  i  '.upland  people  brought,  with  them   in   their 

-    the   Atlantic.  an    incredible  quantity   of  ma- 

'urniture  and   bric-a-brac,  the  invisible  furniture  of  their  own 

with  you  when  you  emigrate.     The 

had   their   religion,  of  course,  but   they  had    als.>  Latin 

an  ancient  and.  at   that    time,  unshaken 
mind   as  the  ma- 
rniture  \\  nament  of  a  gentleman' 

right  at  flic  time.     The  (  Mted  along 

ruinent    of   education    that    the    I 

'bought  of    for   pui 
ientific  i-  contetnptihle  iii  quantity, 
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These  were  the  golden  days  of  Latin  studies.  Learning  Latin  is  a 
slow  process  and  there  was  still  plenty  of  time.  People  had  no  tele- 
phones, no  rapid  transit,  no  ocean  greyhounds,  little  machinery  of  any 
kind  and,  in  fine,  none  of  those  labor-saving  and  time-saving  devices 
that  keep  us  so  busy  in  these  days.  Moreover,  there  were,  so  far  as  we 
know,  no  baseball  and  football  clubs,  no  fraternities  and  none  of  those 
exquisite  distractions  that  in  our  day  assist  the  adolescent  man  to  while 
away  his  youth. 

Under  such  circumstances  the  teaching  of  Latin  was  a  simple  thing. 
As  there  was  little  else  to  teach  there  was  no  necessity  of  making  it  in- 
teresting. As  anaesthetics  were  unknown  to  surgery,  so  moral  suasion 
was  unknown  to  teachers.  And  the  people  on  their  part,  who  had  their 
teeth  drawn  by  the  handiest  man  in  the  village,  were  not  likely  to  listen 
to  the  plaints  of  a  little  boy  about  the  rigors  of  Latin  grammar.  Dis- 
agreeable things  were  in  favor  generally. 

All  that  was  necessary  was  a  grammar,  a  text,  a  birch  rod  and  a 
"plagosus  Orbilius."  The  little  scholar  was  kept  under  a  regimen  of 
grammar,  that  is,  declensions  and  conjugations,  often  without  exercises, 
for  one  whole  year  and,  if  still  surviving  at  the  end  of  that  time,  was 
introduced  to  an  author  with  plenty  of  parsing  all  day  long.  This  was 
a  severe  and  trying  system  which  consorted  well  with  the  Puritan  dis- 
cipline and  prevailed  during  the  most  fruitful  periods  of  New  England 
culture.  When  persistently  applied  to  a  boy  without  brains  it  had  a 
tonic  effect  upon  his  character  and  when  pursued  by  clever  boys  it  tended 
to  produce  good  writing  and  good  speaking,  accomplishments  that  were 
honored  in  those  days  as  they  no  longer  are  honored  upon  this  fcon- 
tinent. 

This  method  was  still  in  vogue  within  the  memory  of  living  men 
many  of  whom  to  this  day  bear  the  scars  of  it  upon  their  souls.  If  one 
cares  for  a  definite  date  he  may  say  that  it  went  out  with  the  Civil  War. 
Abe  Lincoln  had  no  Latin.  He  stood  for  the  West  and  foreshadowed 
the  day  when  the  children  of  unlettered  parents  were  to  be  more  num- 
erous and  more  powerful  than  the  sons  of  the  Puritans.  Lincoln's 
Gettysburg  speech,  for  example,  which  is  biblical  in  the  simplicity  of 
its  language,  is  widely  known  among  the  American  people  while  a 
classic  oration  delivered  on  the  same  occasion  is  absolutely  unknown. 
Oratory  since  that  time  is  more  properly  called  "public  speaking,'*  for 
it  reveals  little  influence  of  the  college  or  the  book  and  resembles  rather 
the  language  of  business,  the  bar,  or  polite  conversation.  If  a  man 
should  attempt  to  imitate  Webster  in  our  day  we  should  be  as  much  sur- 
prised as  if  he  appeared  in  silk  waistcoat  and  plush  breeches. 


\    Knii'land   in 

"iiiul   which  students  would   pnr- 
tudy    without    (lie   stimulus   of   ;i    centime,; 
>f  the    friends   of  the  n>-\v   and    tin-   i'rien 

old  spur  no   matter  what   n 

pur-  ;i    Latin  sentence  cm  hi-  made  quite 

in  tin-  IOIIL;-  run  as  the  digestive  organs  of  an  anirle  worm. 

How  m;i\    In-,  tlic   :  of   Latin    were  alarmed 

lo    meiliods    of    instruction.       Introductory    hooks    like 
86   with   graded   exercises   that    helped  tho 
ipply   the   rules  and   to   ret'iin   the   forms. 

Kor   all    that    the   new   studies    made   such    .-peeioiis   claims   and    found 
of    ihe    ri<in-  whom    they      appealed 

.uly    that    they    leaped    into    favor   and    were    instrumental    in    brin<:- 
stem   which  em-mated    from    Harvard   and 
ke  a   plji.irue.     rriie  passing  of  th 
in    lii^h   circles   and    anticipatory    funeral 
over  them  :ii   many  a  joyful  celehrat  ion. 

The  ceh-hr  itions  \\fre  premature  ;  ml.  as  it   turned  out.  the  revolution- 

Mindantly    furnished    with    sympathy    and    enthusiasm 

than    with   ammunition.      The  old   alumni   stood    by   the   Classics   and      \ 

know  of  one   boird   of   trustees  who  only   a    few   years  JI.LJO  deelared    their 

lion  of  maintainini:  a   professorship  of  <!ree!<   as  lonu'  ,-i>  there  WMS 

:dent  \vli"  Moreover,  the  amount  of  science  that 

offered  bv  the  common   run  of  institutions   for  a   lonu'  time 

or  a  decree.      It    n-(|iiired  many  veai-s  for  bio- 
;:da|)t    themselves   to   the   needs   of   youn.ir 

require  competent   teachers 

In    [is   earlier  -  nee   \\-a-   as    much    a    book 

he   UMial   thin-'     for     one      pro- 

d    it-    branches,   termed    roller-lively   "Natural    IMiiloso- 

ture  a   little  app"ratus   for  his  own   use.      Of  labor- 

'•k    for    the  i-ludeii'  i-   none  and    conse(|iient  ly  little  time 

;i    from    liis    hours  of   pivp;irat  ion    for   the   usual    historical    and    liter- 

1    \\onld   not  be   far  wr<>:  ibid,  until   thirty 

'tidy  and   the  division  of  a  studi 
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time  were  not  greatly  different  from  wli.it  they  had  been  in  the  first 
part  of  the  last  century,,  and  in  the  smaller  colleges  they  were  quite  the 
same  until  some  years  later. 

In  the  meantime  the  Classics  had  drawn  new  life  and  vigor  from 
abroad  because  of  the  reaction  upon  them  of  that  very  scientific  move- 
ment that  was  threatening  their  destruction.  In  the  early  nineteenth 
century  after  the  true  relationship  of  Sanskrit  to  Latin  and  Greek  had 
been  observed  and  published  it  was  discovered  thrt  classic  il  siudies  had 
a  scientific  side  and  so  popular  did  these  linguistic  pursuits  become,  es- 
pecially because  of  the  popular  lectures  of  Max  Muller,  that  "philology" 
is  often  used  to  denote  the  comparative  srudv  of  Latin,  Greek  and  Sans- 
krit. 

Already  in  the  first  half  of  the  century  American  students  went 
abroad  for  the  new  knowledge  and  in  the  sixties  and  seventies  they  went 
in  numbers.  It  is  not  surprising,  therefore,  to  find  shortly  afterwards 
a  number  of  men  engaged  in  teaching  in  the  Knited  Slates  who  were 
on  intimate  terms  with  the  loading  scholars  of  Europe.  Whitney,  of 
Yale,  will  be  remembered  as  a  name  of  the  highest  international  re- 
pute. In  the  eighties  and  nineties  the  eastern  institutions,  and  Johns 
Hopkins  in  particular,  turned  out  no  smalt  numbers  of  graduate  stu- 
dents, some  with  the  new  degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy,  who  were  in- 
fluenced by  the  German  scholarship  and  brought  a  fresh,  though  occa- 
sionally mischievous  spirit,  to  the  class-room.  The  leading  classical  men 
in  the  United  States  to-day  belong  to  this  generation. 

The  philological  period  of  classical  studies  raised  great  expectations 
and  has  ever  since  its  inception  furnished  an  important  part  of  graduate 
instruction,  but  it  reacted  only  distantly  upon  the  undergraduate  work. 
It  found  concrete  expression  in  the  American  Philological  Association, 
which,  I  have  heard  an  American  scholar  assert,  has  done  as  much 
harm  as  good  to  the  cause  of  the  Classics  at  large.  The  philological  im- 
pulse has  now  spent  itself.  Recently  there  were  no  students  taking 
Sanskrit  in  one  of  the  largest  American  universities  and  elsewhere  the 
numbers  are  very  small.  Once  in  a  great  while  a  startling  rumor  passes 
that  some  puzzle  like  the  Etruscan  language  has  been  solved,  but  the 
people  who  could  appreciate  such  things  are  a  score  all  told.  The 
field  iis  one  for  experts  only  and  no  mediocre  man  can  find  profitable 
employment  in  it.  Besides,  it  is  now  about  one  hundred  years  since 
it  was  opened  and  this  is  the  usual  span  of  an  intellectual  movement. 

The  tendency  for  some  years  past  has  been  rather  in  the  direction  of 
syntax  and  some1  of  the  most  eminent  American  scholars  have  given 
special  attention  to  this  subject.  In  this  field  there  is  an  abundance  "f 


lalogues  .  'il'in- 

ot  in  authors  high  and  low.     This  line  of  'study  br< 

than  philology  aud  is  not  without  its  practical 
i   in  secondary  touching.     One  sees  abundant  traces  of  its  pur- 

ions  of  an  d   in  spite  of 

'•d  too  far  it  is  on  the  whol 

iip  so  far  as  precision  and  keenness  are 
rican  study  of  syntax  is  purely  an  analytical  and 
to  I  lie  writing  of  Latin  Prose  where- 
ially  from  the  same  study   in   Fngland. 

•  T  American  professors  really 

\\-urk  harder  than   Canadians.      In   reply  to  this   question   it  would  he 
hard  riainly  appear  to  work  harder;  they  dis- 

itlmsiasm    and'  announce   more    ambitions.      The   truth    is 
>r  has  very  different  plans  and  purposes.    He 
i-  himself  and  for  his  university.     He  must  make  a 
it  that   he  may  get  a  better  post  and  he  is  anxious  to  ma> 
IFe  Hiinks  he  can  best  do  this  by  devoting  hin 

if  work.     ': 
and   to  articles  that  can   he  published. 

from  habit  and  a  sense  of  duty  to  his  in- 

and   he  tills  old  fields.      He  is  likely  to  turn  his  altention  to 
already  1«  lently  treated  rather  than  to  some- 

thin^  Q  done  at  all.     Tlis  o<«  not  in  competition 

:id   the   fl<  udent    pat  ronage    is    not 

rule,   more  students   in   his     «•!; 
t    while   an   American  IV"- 

ily  until  where  he  will  he  :,>\vn 

is  loyalty  to  his  institution,  often  at   n«> 

•  his  pr,- 

,vhai  place  he  may  be.  <  H'  these  different  pro- 
ing  and  emphasi^ 
lonal  tendem 

i-lataidsiii  \vith   in- 

renl    students   and  nination 

•ihlislj  an  time  and    var- 

this  purp  !"d>- 

lish  i  d   p.M-io.lical   would 

.      It    mav   be   that 
For   my   part.    1    am   convinced    I  hat    \ve 
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are.  Some  of  us  look  to  Great  Britain  for  wisdom,  some  to  the  United 
States,  but  too  few  of  us  realize  the  possibility  of  wisdom  growing  up 
within  our  own  borders.  The  fact  is  that  if  we  can  think,  then  we  have 
the  right  to  publish,  and  contrarily,  if  we  don't  publish,  people  have  a 
right  to  believe  that  we  are  importing  our  thoughts  along  with  our  cut- 
lery or  our  shoes.  God  speed  the  day  when  Canadians  believe  in  Can- 
adians and  respond  to  the  stimulus  that  comes  from  belief  in  them- 
selves ! 

However,  to  return  to  the  Americans,  be  the  motive  of  their  work 
what  it  will,  a  change  of  place,  a  large  department  or  merely  a  name, 
they  are  all  dreadfully  in  earnest  and  full  of  an  enthusiasm  that  tells 
on  the  students. 

A  contributory  cause  of  this  enthusiasm  is  the  youthfulness  of  instruc- 
tors both  in  schools  and  colleges.  This  is  partly  due  to  the  large  access 
of  endowment  and  the  consequent  rejuvenation  of  the  staff  that  these 
institutions  have  experienced  in  the  last  ten  or  twenty  years.  Men  ad- 
vanced in  years  have  been  retired  with  and  without  pensions,  but  still 
more  is  this  general  youthfulness  of  the  teaching  force  due  to  the  re- 
cent enormous  increase  of  students  which  necessitates  the  employment 
of  large  numbers  of  assistants  who  are  naturally  young  men  and  women. 
Lastly,  it  must  be  remembered  that  Americans  resist  old  age  with  all. 
the  energy  of  their  being.  The  elective  system  put  new  life  into  the 
teaching  of  Latin.  No  subject  can  be  more  dull  when  ill  taught  and, 
since  it  utterly  lacks  all  the  adventitious  interest  that  attaches  to  the 
chemicals  and  test  tubes  of  the  laboratory  and  the  insects  and  frogs  of 
the  zoologist,  the  students  gladly  drop  it  when  the  two  years  of  required 
work  are  completed.  Only  when  the  teacher  is  alert  and  interesting  are 
many  willing  to  continue  the  study.  The  authorities  on  their  side  as- 
sume that,  when  students  fail,  the  instructor  is  to  blame  and  dismissal 
follows  at  the  first  opportunity.  This  is  the  chief  virtue  of  the  free 
election  of  subjects  by  the  students.  It  enlivens  the  teaching. 

The  American  teacher  makes  strenuous  efforts  to  be  up  to  date.  He 
dreads  nothing  more  than  to  be  thought  "a  back  number."  He  strives 
to  inform  himself  upon  what  are  thought  to  be  the  latest  methods  and  on 
contemporary  interests  of  people  in  his  own  calling.  The  students  in 
their  turn  insist  upon  this  in  their  instructors  and  sometimes  exercise  a 
tyrannical  power  which  the  authorities  find  it  hard  to  resist.  There  is 
no  room  any  more  for  the  eccentric  old  professor  of  the  last  century. 
I  have  in  mind  a  man  who  took  great  pains  to  equip  himself  for  the 
teaching  of  Latin.  He  went  abroad  more  than  once,  collected  coins  and 
curiosities  illustrative  of  classical  antiquity  and  yet  the  students  would 
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ancient  life  and  customs.  The  text-books  now  in  vogue  cater  to  this 
desire  with  their  abundant  illustrations  and  the  recent  interest  in  arch- 
aeology and  travel  usually  guarantees  that  the  information  is  drawn 
from  rece.nt  and  reliable  sources  of  information.  Yet  it  must  be  re- 
membered that  this  ideal,  however  noble  and  applicable  to  the  study  of 
English  authors,  is  hardly  for  the  Classics,  where  a  class  spends  six 
weeks  over  an  oration  that  Cicero  delivered  in  thirty  minutes.  The  best 
thing  after  all  in  Latin  is  the  grind  and  we  ought  to  frankly  face  that 
fact. 

The  effect  of  this  instruction,  when  pushed  to  an  extreme,  a-  it  often 
is,  is  to  superfieialize  the  study  of  the  language  and  to  furnish  the 
scholar  with  much  entertaining  and  not  unprofitable  information 
rather  than  to  prepare  him  for  college.  In  justification  of  the  procedure 
no  little  can  be  said  because  the  majority  of  the  students  do  not  go  be- 
yond the  high  school.  Moreover,  to  fit  your  educational  methods  to 
the  needs  of  the  majority  is  very  democratic  and  appeals  strongly  to  the 
pa  rents  arid  the  trustee-. 

It  is  a  general  and  justifiable  criticism  upon  Canadians  who  go  to 
the  United  States  for  Latin  studies  that  they  cannot  read  the  language, 
either  prose  or  verse,  with  any  facility  or  correctness.  The  Americans 
have  been  giving  much  attention  to  this  subject  for  many  years  and  the 
ancient  method  of  pronunciation  is  now  almost  universally  used.  In 
some  of  the  larger  universities,  notably  the  University  of  Chicago,  train- 
ing courses  for  teachers  of  Latin  are  frequently  offered  and  largely  at- 
tended in  which  the  reading  of  the  language  receives  special  emphasis. 
Much  interest  has  been  shown  recently  in  a  controversy  between  two 
eminent  teachers  on  the  method  of  reading  verse.  They  differ  absolutely 
i  i  theory,  but  both  read  beautifully  and  would  incline  one  to  believe 
that  the  theory  counts  for  little. 

A  corresponding  emphasis  is  placed  upon  reading  in  'secondary  teach- 
ing, and  much  time  spent  upon  it  from  the  first.  The  custom  widely  pre- 
vails of  asking  the  students  to  read  the  passage  aloud  before  translating 
and  even  where  not  consistently  pursued  in  practice,  it  is  recognized  in 
theory  as  the  correct  procedure.  It  is,  of  course,  essentially  a  class  room 
exercise  and  slightly  less  arduous  for  the  teacher  than  the  old  grind  in 
declensions  and  conjugations.  This  may  account  in  part  for  its  vogue 
and  not  be  altogether  to  its  credit,  but  we  in  Canada  might  well  steal 
a  little  more  time  for  it. 

It  remains  for  me  to  speak  of  the  teaching  of  Latin  by  women.  The 
industrial  activity  and  prosperity  which  the  people  of  the  United  States 
have  experienced  since  the  war  has  taken  most  of  the  men  out  of  the 
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fill  in  bearing  and  to  fight  old  age  to  the  death  ;  de\oted  to  his  profession 
but  willing  to  bestow  his  services  where  ihey  receive  the  most  pay;  an 
expert  early  in  life  but  never  a  sage;  the  victim  of  ;i  svstem  that  forces 
a  man  to  teach  interestingly  and  well  but  better  not  well  than  not  inter- 
esting; surrounding  himself  with  adventitious  helps  like  those  of  the 
scientists  in  order  to  get  visual  interest  for  a  study  that  requires  no  ap- 
paratus but  the  mind;  a  spending  sometimes  more  pains  upon  the  gar- 
nishings  than  upon  the  meat;  fearing  sometimes  lest  he  be  out  of  date 
more  than  he  fears  lest  he  be  mistaken. 

Yet  withal  lie  is  a  worthy  member  of  his  profession,  with  faults  of 
excess  that  can  be  tempered  into  virtue  and  faults  of  defect  that  are  not 
universally  prevalent  nor  irreparable;  a  thoroughly  native  product  of 
American  life  with  interests  and  tendencies  growing  directly  out  of 
movements  started  on  this  continent.  In  his  charge  the  cause  of  the 
Classics  is  sure  to  prosper  because,  having  been  long  savagely  assailed, 
they  have  now  discovered  the  seat  of  their  own  strength  and  best  means 
of  defence. 

We  in  Canada  have  much  to  learn  from  those  across  the  line  and 
nothing  to  fear  so  much  as  the  possibility  that  we  may  think  we  have 
nothing  to  learn.  The  American  is  a  better  teacher  although  we  have 
placed  our  emphasis  more  sanely.  We  might  well  have  more  of  his 
eagerness  and  optimism  and  if  we  congratulate  ourselves  that  we  have 
not  the  itch  for  publication  we  must  remember  that  to  publish  too. 
freely  is  not  so  damning  in  the  long  run  as  not  publishing  at  all.' 


DISCUSSION. 

In  asking  for  a  discussion  the  chairman  said  that  it  was  feared  that 
Latin  would  be  driven  from  the  colleges  of  the  West.  What  could  be 
done  to  prevent  it? 

Lemuel  Kobertson,  of  Vancouver,  said  that  there  was  no  sign  among 
Western  students  that  Classics  were  unpopular.  He  instanced  the  num- 
ber who  had  in  his  own  college  chosen  Latin  for  third  year  work,  and 
had  asked  for  Greek. 

In  answer  to  a  question  from  Dr.  Milner,  Dr.  De  Witt  said  that  every 
day  the  translation  of  the  previous  day  was  read  rapidly  in  class. 

Dr.  Milner  bore  testimony  to  the  wonderful  ease  and  rapidity  with 
which  some  of  the  high  school  students  in  United  States  high  schools 
translated  Latin.  And  questioned  whether  the  old  painstaking  way? 
which  lie,  as  a  student,  used  in  England  ought  to  be  adopted  here. 
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